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The great land-owning nobles, on the other hand, had
maintained a good deal of their ancient Gothic independence,
with some loss of their Gothic virtue; and had become more
powerful than ever; more wealthy and less warlike; more tur-
bulent and less loyal. Independent to the last, and ever
aggressively Teutonic, even when most Roman, they defied the
power of the kings, whom they elected, and hardly submitted
themselves to the bishops, whom they feared.

The clergy, recruited largely from the common folk, found
themselves more and more drawn to that form of worship which
was at once the religion of the Spanish people and of the
Roman world : and the domestic persecution of Leovgild was of
a nature to encourage resistance, and to give to the adherents
of a powerful and growing communion the cheap and attrac-
tive glory of bloodless martyrdom. Leovgild had maintained
his position both against his aggressive nobles and his ag-
gressive clerics. But his own son had fallen in the struggle.
Reccared was fain to secure a victory over an unconquerable
aristocracy by the assistance of an unconquerable Church. It
was no doubt a masterpiece of statecraft; it may have been
even a political necessity. But it laid the foundation of most of
the evils which have for thirteen centuries, in the days of her
greatness as in the days of her decline, afflicted and disgraced
the kingdom of Spain.1 Reccared accordingly declared himself
a Catholic, put to death Sisibert, the executioner of his rebel
but orthodox brother,2 and summoning a Council or Synod of
Arian bishops in January, 587, he induced many of the assembled
prelates to embrace the religion of their sovereign. But this
obsequiousness was by no means universal, and an invasion of
Septimania by the Franks, under Duke Desiderius, is said to
have been promoted by a dissatisfied Arian ecclesiastic. Religious
animosity was not over scrupulous in the sixth century. The
invasion, however, seems to have been easily repulsed, and for
the next two years Reccared had leisure to devote himself to the
great work of the conversion of the Visigoths to the faith of the
Romans in Spain.

The king worked without violence and without haste;
patiently, prudently, firmly. He invited both Arian and
Catholic prelates to take part in friendly theological discussions

1 The Visigothic king, in the polite jargon of the present day, had dished
his Visigothic nobles. And in less than a century Visigothic kings and Visigothic
nobles had alike been swept away.
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